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KOH-I-NOOR IS THE OUALITY PENCIL 


FOR DETAIL— 


The original drawing here reproduced 
measured but 512 inches in width. 
With what other medium would it be 
possible quickly to suggest all this 
detail and graduation of tone? 


This sketch was made on the page 
of a loose-leaf book, the paper having 
a slight tooth. The pencil was a 
Koh-I-Noor 2B, and was sharpened but 
once during the progress of the work 





ECONOMY TOO—The facilities of our factory at Can you do such work with inferior 


Bloomsbury, New Jersey. make possible the produc- materials? The answer is “Try!” 
tion of this superlative pencil to sell at the same Quality counts in pencils as in every- 
price as other ordinary makes. You can now buy thing else. And remember that 

Koh-I-Noors for only 10c each all over the land. **KOH-I-NOOR”’ SPELLS “QUALITY” 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO... INC... 373 FOURTH AVE... NEW YORK 











YOU NEVER CAN TELL UNLESS YOU TRY IT! @ 
SO WHY NOT TRY A 








DRAWLET Pen 


Until you've actually tried a Drawlet Pen... 
our enthusiasm for its many virtues could easily 
seem to be overdrawn. So we say... try one 
with our compliments and draw your own con- 
clusions. See for yourself how easily it cleans. 
The reservoir pushes up easily ... and stays up 
if you want... for show card colors. It pushes 
down just as easily ... time after time. You'll be 
amazed at the long life of a Drawlet Pen. Send 
for your Free Drawlet Pen today. Esterbrook 
Pen Company, 52 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


DRAWLET PENH 
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MASKOID 


TRADE MARK 


THE LIQUID FRISKET 


An important factor in 
frisket work, Maskoid 
is the newest, quickest 
and easiest method in 
the art field. Maskoid 
saves valuable time be- 
cause it can be applied 
quickly and removed 
easily, facilitating the 
masking of a drawing 
or photograph of any 
object from a house to 
a hair line. (Maskoid is 
NOT rubber cement.) 









Bi) MASKOID 


Yn Simply Brush It On” 


Maskoid Is Best For All Stencil Methods 


@ IT’S QUICKER Maskoid is quickly applied to any surface 
by brush, pen, ruling pen or speedball pen. Much time ts 
saved when intricate parts, curves, etc. are to be covered. 


@ IT’S EASIER No difficult cutting is required as Maskoid 
is simply painted to the parts which are to be protected. 


@ IT’S BETTER Frisket work is now done in a single oper- 
ation. Maskoid drys quickly to form the protective layer and 
is easily removed by stripping it from the surface like a 
sheet of rubber. Maskoid thins with water to any desired 
consistency. 


@ IT’S SAFER Frisket errors are eliminated. If such errors 
do occur they can easily be corrected by just removing the 
Maskoid and starting over. 


Maskoid Is A Simple Masking Process 


Application of Maskoid by brush. 
It drys immediately to form the 
protective film. This operation can a 
also be done by pen or ruling pen. 
Maskoid is simply painted to the 
parts which are to be protected. 


The coloring operation by the air- 
brush method. Washes can also be 
painted on without the danger of 
affecting the protected parts. DYES ai 
and acids will not penetrate the 
Maskoid. 


The removal of Maskoid is simply 
done by stripping it from the sur- 
face like a sheet of rubber. 


Applied Over Color 
Maskoid can also be applied over 
colored areas. Maskoid fixatif is 
first sprayed to the colored parts 
and the above operation repeated. 


SOLD BY LEADING ART SUPPLY STORES 
DEALERS: WRITE FOR SPECIAL PROPOSITION 


ANDREW JERI CO., INC. 
1162 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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HILDRETH MEIERE 


Mural Painter 4 





“We need more artists in America like Hildreth 
Meiere!” 

That is Ralph Walker speaking. His firm of 
architects, one of the best known in the country, 
has designed many important buildings for which 
Miss Meiére has executed some of her best work. 

“ld much prefer to work with Miss Meiére,” 
declares Mr. Walker, “than with any artist | 
know. She will take any commission you give her 
and work it out without any help from you— 
clean quality, good draftsmanship, material in- 
telligently used. Once the job is in her hands you 
can forget about it, assured that it will be done 
right and done on time. There is absolutely noth- 
ing temperamental about her; she doesn’t have to 
be expedited over the parts she may not happen 
to enjoy doing. Nor is she worried about the im- 
mortality of her work. 

“All of this—and I say it after fifteen years of 
association with Miss Meiére in work she has 
done for me—may not seem to have the element of 
genius, but it has. So has her creative ability; 
that, we take for granted. 

“Her imagination is broad enough to match the 
scale of the biggest job—like the Nebraska State 
Capitol—and deep enough to infuse her paintings 
for the church with the great traditional feeling 
of the past. 

“The thoroughness with which she prepares 
herself for her work is impressive. She has trav- 
eled many times over Europe and the Middle East 
into unusual places to study mosaics, marbles, 
carvings, paintings, and has added the experience 
of old world master craftsmen and designers to 
her own. 

“Important to the architect is her versatility 
which is equal to the needs of both traditional and 
modern buildings. She tackles every kind of job 
with open mind and enthusiasm.” 

Among a collection of verses written by Miss 
Meiére, I discovered the following self-revealing 
lines. They seem to account for those qualities 
which are such a joy to Ralph Walker. 


Ploughman to his Nag’ 


Wake up! The day has come! 
There’s work to do and sod to turn. 
Yow'll rest when the sun’s down, 
And yow’ll have what oats you earn! 


What’s this? Moonbeams, like straw, 
Are burred to your coat, and these must 
Be tatters of cloud on your flank. 

On your hooves, is this star dust? 


Whoow there! Fold down your wings! 
They're for the night, and it’s dawn now. 
Come on, Pegasus, take the bit! 

This day, you and I must plow. 


September 1941 


Do not these lines suggest that aura which 
emanates from one whose life is wholly conse- 
crated to art? To Hildreth Meiére, art is consid- 
erably more than a profession, it is a way of life; 
and she believes that beauty can be produced on 
Monday morning and throughout the week from 
a constantly flowing spring of creative energy— 
without the artist having to wait for a sudden 
and unpredictable inspiration. 

When I first visited her in her studio on 57th 
Street, she was at work on a huge mural painting, 
one of several to go into the Norfolk, Virginia, 
Navy Y. M. C. A. She is one of a group of nine 
artists who had undertaken to decorate the large 
social hall as a gesture in support of the Defense 
Program, and for a very small fee. But, as Miss 
Meiére declared, “What an artist really wants is 
a chance to work.” Most of the time, to be sure, 
an artist expects to receive payment commen- 
surate with his achievement; but Miss Meiére be- 
lieves that he is a citizen like everyone else and 
that when opportunity arises he should be glad 
to make his contribution in so far as he is able. 

In a professional career of nineteen years, Miss 
Meiére has executed about ninety commissions in 


all. As many of these have been very large, in-: 


volving separate panels, the amount of work she 
has done is astonishing. Her latest work is a 
ceramic mural for the Municipal Center Building 
in Washington, D. C. 

Because so much of her work has been in metal, 
mosaic, terra cotta and other materials, and be- 
cause she never exhibits except in architectural or 
mural exhibitions, her painting probably has not 
been as much noticed, though some of her finest 
work has been done with her brush, both in 
churches and in secular buildings. Among them 
are St. Michael’s Monastery Church at Union 
City, New Jersey ; St. Mark’s Church at Mt. Kisco, 
New York; the lobby ceiling of One Wall Street, 
New York, and the Harvey Restaurant and Bar 
in the Union Station, Kansas City, Missouri. She 
recently completed paintings for S. S. America 
and S. S. President Monroe. 

Merely to name the projects executed by Hil- 
dreth Meiére reminds us that the present day 
mural designer must acquire a vast amount of 


knowledge of materials in order to apply his art 


adequately to the walls of modern buildings. 
Mosaic, marble inlay, etched glass, terra cotta, 
terrazzo, ceramic, tapestry, enameling, acoustic 
materials, are a few of the media that come with- 
in the scope of his craft. 

To be sure he will depend upon expert crafts- 
men to execute his designs in these various media, 
but he must possess a considerable practical 
knowledge of any craft in which he desires his 
work to be executed. 


When Miss Meiére got the commission to deco-* 
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Glass Terrazzo Panel by Hildreth Meiére 


Pulverized glass enamel of different colors set in a cement base. 
The different areas are separated by metal strips. The surface is 
not polished as are the terrazzo floors; the unpolished material has 
a rich and vibrant effect 

International Photo 


Below: Mural Painting for the bar of the Architectural League, 
by Hildreth Meiere 
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rate the apse of St. Bartholomew’s church in New 
York, the first thing she did was to journey to 
Italy to study first hand the mosaics of Italian 
masters and actually to do some work in the 
shops of craftsmen where her designs were to be 
executed—there were no craftsmen in America 
who could do the work. The same thorough re- 
search has gone into the study of all the media 
she has employed. 

The craftsman, it will be seen, is the designer’s 
right hand in the final execution of the job. 
Through the complete knowledge of his medium 
he is able to infuse the design with added beauty 
inherent in the technic. ‘The designer,” says Miss 
Meiére, “appreciates the contribution the good 
craftsman makes; he is not jealous of it but prays 
for the greater glory that creative craftsmanship 
can bring to the work. 

“It is very important for us to pay more atten- 
tion to craftsmanship in this country. Architects 
have a tremendous responsibility toward crafts- 
men. Marble workers, metal workers, wood 
carvers, all craftsmen connected with the decora- 
tion of buildings, are getting scarce. Most of 
them are Europeans, trained abroad. Who is go- 
ing to do this work when all the old craftsmen 
are gone? Everything possible should be done to 
preserve the spirit of artistry.” 

Miss Meiére’s first professional work was in the 
theatrical world. She did color sketches of Pav- 
lowa’s Ballet and Margaret Anglin’s Greek plays 
and she designed costumes. 

Strangely enough it was theatrical sketches that 
got her the job for decorations in the Nebraska 
State Capitol. Bertram Goodhue, the architect, 
saw them and had imagination enough to suspect 
that they represented a talent equal to the great 
task of glorifying the interior of the new capitol 
building. ‘Goodhue really liked those sketches,” 
Miss Meiére recalls, “especially one of two black- 
face comedians. This he scrutinized a long time, 
then turning to me, said: ‘I think you could do 
good church work.’ Indeed, on the strength of 
those black-face comedians he did give me some 
church work to do. But when he handed me the 
blue prints of the Indian ceiling in the capitol 
building and asked me to see what I could with 
them, I was a scared young woman. Three de- 
signs which I showed him later seemed to confirm 
his judgment of my ability, and I got the job. 
Over a period of eight years—during which the 
capitol was in the building—I had eight commis- 
sions there: the dome, ceilings, floors, and various 
spaces in different parts of the building.” 

That Nebraska State Capitol job definitely es- 
tablished Hildreth Meiére. “It was,’ as she said, 
“the chance of a lifetime for any artist.” Coming 
at the beginning of a career it was such good for- 
tune as comes to few. 

Hildreth Meiére did as much work for the New 
York Wolrd’s Fair as any other artist. She had 
commissions on four buildings, designing eleven 
schemes of decoration in all. One of these called 
for six separate compositions, two of them were 
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Alfred A. Cohn 


BY 
HILDRETH 


MEIERE 


Above is Miss Meiére’s 





sketch at about \% inch 
to the foot, painted on 
a plaster model of the 
dome. Another model, 
1 inch to the foot, was 
later made and the 
mural further devel- 
oped 














of two compositions each, and one was 150 feet 
long. They included painted murals, mosaic, terra 
cotta, gesso relief, and metal as well. She de- 
clares it was a great and rewarding experience 
and she loved it. “World’s Fairs? I love them! 
Fantastic, ephemeral, with all the glamor and 
beauty of fireworks which burst for a brilliant 
moment and then as quickly fade, they dramatize 
the things we know of life but never quite be- 
lieve,” 

What was the artist’s attitude toward work 
which was to exist but a brief moment? Was 
there any sense of futility in putting so much 
creative effort into an impermament project? “An- 
swering for myself,” replies Miss Meiére, “I had 
no such feeling. The artist’s real fun is in the 
doing of his job; as to whether people like it when 
it is done and whether it endures or not, interest- 
ing as these points are to him, they are apart 
from that creative, subjective experience which 
is his life. That the work be his very best effort, 
that it contain those inherent qualities which 
make it ‘art’ and worthy to endure are. of course, 
of utmost importance to him; but they concern 
its creation rather than its fate after it leaves his 
hands. 

“How can we relate time to art?” asks Miss 
Meiére. “Is the life of a painting to be measured 
by years or the number of people who see it? In 
the vicissitudes of the centuries many supremely 
great works of art have been destroyed. Can we 
say that it was not worth while to have painted 
these masterpieces because comparatively few 
people saw them? 

“On the other hand, many millions of people 
pass through a World’s Fair, and at least a per- 
centage look at the murals. 

“Malibran, in the early 19th Century, sang and 
gave delight to thousands, although there is no 
recording of it and no living person today remem- 
bers her voice. Did she sing in vain? The genera- 
tion who saw Booth’s Hamlet has almost passed— 
was he less great for that? 

“No, whatever his work may mean to others, 
when it is done, it is the doing of it that primar- 
ily interests the artist. And as to the work itself, 
is not a thing of beauty a joy, even if it does not 
endure forever?” 

Miss Meiére’s student days, interspersed with 
professional work, continued over a period of ten 
years, though she never stayed long in any one 
class. Starting in Italy, she studied next in New 
York, then in San Francisco, followed by a year 
in Chicago. She is a pupil of Frank Vincent Du- 
Mond, George Bridgman and Kenneth Hayes 
Miller; but the training that she most values came 
during three years at the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design under the late Ernest Peixotto. ‘That 
brought together all the training I had previously 
received,” she explains, “and gave me my real 
professional equipment.” 

But those early days in Florence, too, had a lot 
to do with the direction Miss Meiére’s work was 
destined to take. “Any young artist of eighteen,” 
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says Miss Meiére, could not help but be influenced 
by living in the atmosphere of renaissance Italy 
and by studying the art of the greatest muralists 
of all time. After that I could not be satisfied 
with anything less than a big wall to paint on. | 
just had to be a mural painter.” 

Had Miss Meiére’s mother yielded to the advice 
of artist friends, the daughter would have been 
taken to Paris—in those days that was the tra- 
ditional starting point for an art career. “But my 
mother thought Italy was the place for me to go. 
I have been so grateful for her wisdom, because | 
feel that Italy was the right start for me and that 
my whole approach would have been different 
with a background of training in Paris.” 

At the time of the first World War Miss Meiére 
served as a map maker and archtectural drafts- 
man in the U. S. Navy. Although she did not 
realize it at the time, this work proved to be an 
invaluable addition to her training for her career 
as mural painter and designer. 

Asked if a career such as her’s is more difficult 
for a woman than for a man, she replied, “Only 
that a woman has to be more efficient than a man. 
If one woman falls down it makes it so much 
harder for other women in the same field. Be- 
cause I am a woman I’ve had to be 100% de- 
pendable—and I don’t mind the challenge. I’ve 
been given no quarter on account of my sex and 
I’ve asked none.” 

Yes, we need more artists in America like Hil- 
dreth Meiére, men and women with enough vision 
and enough skill to carry on the great traditions 
which have given form and color to man’s aspira- 
tions throughout the centuries—Ernest W. Watson 
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Sculptured Metal Decoration by 
Hildreth Meiére for the Science and 
Education Building at the World's 
Fair—a combination of aluminum 
and brass 


Photograph of Miss Meiére’s first 
model (16 x 24 inches) made of 
silvered paper 


The photo on opposite page shows 
the first trial detail executed exact 
size, It was later incorporated in 
the final work 


The work was executed by the Ram- 
busch Decorating Co. of New York 
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BETTER DESIGN 


In Ul. $. Postage Stamps 


For 9,000,000 persons, stamp collec- 


tors of America, postage stamps are KP 
the nation’s art gallery and the designs © A 


printed thereon are of far greater in- 
terest to the people of the United 


States — to most of them — than the N 


treasures of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and the National Gallery. 

Relatively few of these millions, to 
be sure, cherish their collections as 
works of art, but a good many art- 
minded people unquestionably are im- 
pressed by the quality of stamp design, 
be it good or bad. 

Consider too that most of the 
peoples of foreign lands get their only 
graphic impression of U. S. culture 
through acquaintance with those 
brightly colored bits of gummed paper 
affixed to letters which travel to all corners of the 
globe. 

Should not our postage stamps be the finest, the 
best designed of any in the world? The answer 
of every American, proud of his country’s great- 
ness among nations, is certain to be, “Why not?” 

The question is, “Are they?” 

A lot of people who ought to know, say there is 
plenty of room for improvement. Ten years or so 
ago W. A. Dwiggins, one of our top-ranking de- 
signers, wrote a challenging book “Toward a 
Reform of the Paper Currency.” It was published 
by the Limited Editions Club and is not now 
obtainable. While his criticisms were directed 
mainly at the currency they did not overlook the 
designs of postage stamps. 

It is indeed strange that more art-minded 
Americans have not interested themselves in this 
matter of design. It is no credit to our sophistica- 
tion that we have not. 

So let us be grateful that Paul F. Berdanier, art 
director of J. Walter Thompson Advertising 


Agency, got all steamed up about stamps a year 


or so ago. Being internationally known as a phil- 
atelist and secretary of the Collector’s Club, he 
would seem to be just the right person to get 
results. And he has. 

A year ago he got together a group of designers 
who, sharing his enthusiasm, agreed to make de- 
signs for projected issues of U. S. stamps. This 
was neither a competition nor a speculative under- 
taking looking to the sale of designs; it was a 
purely patriotic project intended to promote the 
desire for such stamps as might be available if the 
services of America’s best designers were sought 
by the Post Office Department. There were 27 
designs submitted by 12 designers to the Post 
Office Department. 
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None of the designs has been or will 
be accepted by the Department. Due 
to the present national emergency 
only two of the many issues proposed 
have been authorized: a group of air 


7s mail stamps and a series of stamped 


envelopes are the only new issues. De- 
signs for these had already been 
started before Mr. Berdanier’s presen- 
tation was made. However the Post 
Office Department submitted its new 
sketches to the artist group for criti- 
cism, and some modifications resulted. 
What is important is that the Depart- 
ment has recognized the volunteer ar- 
tist group as an advisory committee 
and has agreed to consult it on all fu- 
ture issues. That is certainly a testi- 
mony of the sincerity of the Postmas- 
ter General’s desire to improve the artistic qual- 
ity of U. S. stamps. 

In presenting the sketches to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walker, Mr. Berdanier said it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the artists that our postage de- 
signs leave much to be desired. He added, “‘The 
artists of the United States have created a stand- 
ard design in industry which is equal if not su- 
perior to any other country. These men are avail- 
able to the Government. Why shouldn’t the Post 
Office Department therefore utilize this talent? 

“Engraving is the art of arranging lines, cut in 
steel, in such a manner that the effect of tone and 
form is achieved—an art that is being carried on 
in an excellent tradition by the engravers of the 
Bureau. Our stamps are admittedly well engraved. 
But designing is the art of arranging the ‘voids 
and masses’—of finding out and establishing the 
right intervals of emptiness between occupied 
regions. When this simple rightness of form is 
determined it gives you pleasure and you call it 
beauty. It is this kind of beauty our stamps lack. 

“Some way should be found to put the talents of 
the designers to work so that our stamps would be 
beautiful from the standpoint of idea, design and 
engraving. Our stamps should be expressions of 
our national genius and character. They should 
represent the United States and what it stands for 
to other nations. Now is the appropriate time, 
with the whole world in a state of disintegration, 
to adopt a plan that will sell America.” 

In our present—and traditional—system both 
designing and engraving of stamps are done 
within the Bureau of Engraving in Washington. 
Quoting from an article written by former Post- 
master General Harry 8S. New: 

“Different specialists in the engraving art are 
assigned to each particular branch of the work. 


Continued on page 12 
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Nine variations of the basic design by Samuel H. Marsh for the 6c air envelope 


They are classified as portrait, script, square letter 
and ornamental engravers. Each is confined to his 
own specialty, thus becoming unusually adept. 
The result of this division of labor produces not 
only better workmanship but a greater amount is 
turned out in a given time. The individual excel- 
lencies and characteristics of a number of men 
are impressed upon each stamp issued.” 

Well, perhaps “too many cooks spoil the broth” 
in art as in cookery. It is too much to expect that 
a craftsman who devotes his life to engraving can 
at the same time be a top-flight designer. Putting 
it another way, the essentially creative designer 
is not likely to be found in an engraving shop. 

It will be noted that, with a few exceptions, de- 
signs submitted by the volunteer group are essen- 
tially decorative rather than pictorial. Upon this 
point there may be some difference of opinion. 
The average philatelist may prefer the highly 
illustrative treatment; most modern designers will 
certainly approve the more decorative style. 

Of recent years there has been a lot of talk 
about functionalism in design. Indeed functional- 
ism absolutely controls industrial design. Perhaps 
it will help if we consider designs for stamps with 
some reference to their actual purpose. 

What is the function of a postage stamp? 

One of our first stamps, the New Haven speci- 
men, issued in 1845, is clearly a receipt for 5 cents 
issued by the postmaster to a citizen who wished 
to send a letter through the mails. It is not a work 
of art, it is uninspired so far as its design is 
concerned. 

But look at the Lockport design! The man who 
designed that had music in his soul. This stamp is 
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equally explicit and suited to its function. It is 
without doubt one of the best stamps ever issued 
by the Post Office. It does its job simply but with 
a sense of grace. That, I take it, is all that should 
be expected of a postage stamp. It lacks, to be 
sure, the charm of color, the interest of pictorial 
treatment, and the hypnotic power of ornamenta- 
tion. Its merit, like that of a modern concrete 
bridge, lies in its directness of purpose in serving 
a practical end: It makes no pretense of being a 
philatelic ‘“‘specimen,” a page from a history book, 
or a crown jewel. The stamp carries its letter as 
the bridge carries its traffic; the vital line, the 
good spacing and graceful lettering of the stamp 
correspond with the bridge’s arching curves, 
simple masses and restrained details—fitness to 
purpose. 

Now is the recording of history and national 
events necessarily inconsistent with this purpose? 
No, not if it can be done within the limits of good 
design. That means, among other things, the right 
scale. Proper scale in stamps eliminates the in- 
finitesimal line which quite evidently leads all 
stamp designers into temptation. It is not sur- 
prising that the effort to compress national history 
into tabloids 1x11%4 inches (commemoratives) has 
robbed stamp designers of that sense of fitness to 
purpose without which a designer is not a design- 
er. We may admire the engraver for his dexterity 
in inscribing Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech on the 
head of a pin but let us not mistake him for an 
artist. 

The postage stamp should be considered as a 
poster rather than a miniature painting. It calls 
for clear legibility, for a bold and simple design. 


Continued on page 35 
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LEARNING A NEW LANGUAGE 


The outstanding virtue of a 
wood engraving perhaps is 
its strength. The contrast of 
its strong blacks and whites 
combined with delicacy of 
line gives it an infinite range 
of color and texture. To 
achieve the particular quality of beauty inherent 
in the medium of wood engraving one must learn 
to think in terms of white on black—an obvious 
statement, certainly, but this does not mean a 
simple, literal reverse of a design conceived in 
black on white. (Black on white is, of course, the 
method we naturally use most for purposes of 
representation from the time we are able to hold 
a black pencil against white paper). Until think- 
ing in terms of white on black becomes natural or 
instinctive like learning to think in another lan- 
guage, the best solution is to make a free trans- 
lation. That is if wood engraving is to be used in 
a creative way and not as a copying process into 
which it degenerated in the latter part of the 
Nineteenth Century when the engraver was mere- 
ly a highly developed craftsman. 





THE FEEL OF A SHARP ENGRAVING TOOL 
There is much excitement in translating a rough 
pencil, crayon or charcoal sketch into a white line 


The decorative spot above from “The Year's at the Spring” 
by Peter Lam Quince was engraved on wood by Paul Landacre 
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technical articles 


engraving. Even a dull sketch may become fas- 
cinating by virtue of the change into crisp white 
lines against the black and challenging nature of 
the medium. All sins are forgiven as you enter a 
new field with your design and even the fact that 
the lines are created by pushing the tool from you 
instead of pulling toward you, as in other forms 
of graphic expression, adds zest to the process. 
To engrave from a sketch done with white ink or 
white crayon on black board or paper is dis- 
appointing and spoils most of the fun. Besides it’s 
not sporting. Give the graver and the wood a fair 
chance. It is disappointing because there is a 
tendency to follow too literally a design conceived 
and created in another medium, a medium which 
has none of the beautiful flowing, lilting qualities 
of the engraved line on boxwood: the clear-cut, 
modulated white lines that only a graver can 
make. The clean feel of a sharp engraving tool 
slicing through the end-grain wood is inspiring in 
itself. Again, while it is true that slavishly follow- 
ing a pencil sketch in white, line for line, will 
result in a design, it will be a shallow thing, a 
sort of negative and will possess little of the true 
character or possibilities of a wood engraving. 


END-GRAIN BOXWOOD 


The most satisfactory results are obtained by 
the use of end-grain boxwood. A good piece of 
boxwood is very hard, fine-grained and has a 
uniform light yellow color. Being end grain the 
vertical pores of the wood support the finest lines, 
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Decoration for recipe “How to Cook a Turkey” 


Wood Engraving by Paul Landacre 


and have great resilience under pressure in print- 
ing. Such a block is much superior even to metal 
in wearing quality. The end grain of almost any 
hard, fine-textured wood may be used, such as 
maple or orange, but no other is so fine as box. 


The box tree is small, and type-high blocks are 
made up of many small pieces fitted together and 
finely polished—probably the finest printing sur- 
face of any material used in relief printing. The 
slightest scratch will print if one is a good printer, 
so it is best to resist caressing the tempting sur- 
face of the block while wearing a ring. If the 
wood is improperly seasoned it is apt to split, and 
if too old and dry the lines may crumble or chip 
while engraving. Unfortunately the only sure 
way to test a piece of wood is to engrave on it. 


Any dark reddish rings in the wood are to be 
avoided if possible, as they are harder than the 
surrounding yellow wood and make the graver 
rise almost imperceptibly as the lines cross them. 
The result may appear in the finished print as a 
kind of shadow, giving a rainbow effect. Any oil 
coming in contact with the surface is quickly 
absorbed by the wood and will repel the printing 
ink, causing a light spot in the print. Excess mois- 
ture or sudden changes in temperature may warp 
the block, causing it to split under pressure of 
printing. Keeping the block on edge when not in 
use and coating the back with shellac lessens the 
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Original pencil study (reduced) for the book 
illustration by Paul Landacre, reproduced exact 


size on page opposite 


danger of warping. If it has warped, sometimes 
it will straighten out again, sometimes not, de- 
pending on its age and upon weather conditions. 


The block, as it comes, has not only a fine print- 
ing surface but also a fine sketching surface for 
the pencil. As the engraving progresses the pencil 
lines are removed by the tool, and as there is very 
little contrast in color between the surface and 
inner wood it becomes increasingly difficult to 


judge the design as a whole until a proof is pulled. 


A happier solution in many respects is to coat 
the surface of the block with india ink or printing 
ink. Printing ink makes a thinner coat which per- 
mits careful judgment of the width of line. Its dull 
surface reflects little light and is consequently 
easy on the eyes. It cannot injure the printing 
surface and may be removed with gasoline when 
the block is finished. To apply the ink, roll it on 
thoroughly with the engravers’ proof roller as in 
printing. Pull one or two proofs on newsprint to 
remove excess ink, or until the yellow of the wood 
shows faintly through, and let it stand for a day 
or so until the ink dries slightly. This beautiful 
black but slightly greasy surface is poorly adapted 
to sketching, but the most satisfying thing about 
this method is that the engraved lines appear light 
and clear against the dull black surface of the 
block and the progress of the engraving may be 
seen at all times. 
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The wood engraving at the right is reproduced 

exact size from the original by Paul Landacre. 

It is an illustration for “Flowering Earth” by 
Donald Culross Peattie 


The proof above (reduced) shows the same en- 
graving in process. The background has been 
partially removed and the section near the 


small fish is unfinished 


In order to get the design transferred to the 
block, simply trace the principal areas of the 
sketch on tracing paper, rub the back of the trac- 
ing paper with a soft pencil, place it firmly over 
the block and trace again with a medium hard 
pencil. The print will be in reverse of the sketch, 
naturally. If it is desired to have the finished print 
oriented like the sketch it will be necessary to 
trace the guide lines in reverse on the block before 
engraving. The lines thus applied are not very fine 
but serve as an excellent guide, having a light, 
silvery appearance almost white, whereas the 
pencil lines applied directly on the ink-coated 
block are dark and shiny and almost impossible to 
see except at certain angles. Very little detail can 
thus be transferred but there is the advantage of 
having perfect freedom either to follow or dis- 
regard the guide lines on the block or the original 
sketch—also in knowing how the lines are going 
to print as the engraving progresses. 


Illustration showing difference between wood engraving and 
woodcut. Small sections cut from the relatively small boxwood 
logs are glued together to make blocks for end-grain engraving. 


Woodcuts are made on the side grain or “plankwise” 
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THE NEW 
WHITE OWL 
BOX 


SEX AND PACKAGING 


The new White Owl cigar box, shown above, printed in six colors: 
yellow, green, black and three shades of brown, uses only two 
pieces of paper for the entire outside wrap. The design, how- 
ever, makes it seem that far more colors have been used and the 
end label appears to seal the top and side 


The original White Owl cigar box employed red, yellow, black, 
blue and two shades of brown, but failed to use them effectively. 
The imitation wood was poorly executed and the box design was 
static 
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Application of artistic and scientific principles to 
package design has become a commonplace in the 
life of the advertising art director. But the prac- 
tical application of psychology in determining peo- 
ple’s likes or dislikes before studying ways to 
make them buy, often requires more research and 
analysis than the average art director cares to 
spend. 

Paul F. Berdanier, Jr., Art Director of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, recently applied this 
psychological treatment in the creation of con- 
trasting package designs for J. Walter Thompson 
Company clients in diametrically opposed fields: 
one a new box for White Owl cigars, the other an 
ultra feminine design for the famous Pond’s 
toiletries. Both creations stemmed from an origi- 
nal premise that “Men resist change and women 
resist sameness.” 

“For,” says Berdanier, “the fact that it has 
taken years to alter the cut of a lapel, even more 
years to gain masculine acceptance for Oxford 
shoes, and a century to do away with neck ruffles 
is evidence that men are ‘traditionally’ reluctant 
to change from current styles. By the same token, 
women resist sameness. The brief life of any fem- 
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THE 
NEW PONDS 
FAMILY 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPRUACGH * 


inine fashion—seldom more than a few months— 
is ample proof of this.” 

The thoroughness of Berdanier’s analysis and 
a typical example of its application are illustrated 
in this creation of the new White Owl cigar box. 
When the General Cigar Company improved 
White Owls by blending the American fillers with 
imported Havana tobacco, a new advertising cam- 
paign was planned to dramatize this change, and 
the client requested a new, more distinctive box. 

In accordance with this premise that men prefer 
the traditional, he set out to discover the most 
traditional features of all cigar boxes—expensive 
and cheap—rare and domestic, cedarwood and 
cardboard. He tramped to cigar stores, ware- 
houses, importers, he buttonholed friends and 
acquaintances in his search for old, unusual boxes. 
Soon his collection grew to 300, and his office over- 
flowed with empty cigar boxes of every vintage. 
(Berdanier’s yen for collecting comes natural, 
since he is quite active in the Collectors Club and 
holds the office of secretary.) These boxes were 
studied as carefully as the contents of a test tube 
are examined by a chemist. All boxes with tradi- 
tional markings were then segregated and the 
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The New Pond’s Family, shown above—Danya bottle, Pond’s 
powder box, Pond’s freshener bottle. Sworls on the Danya bottle 
create the illusion of fluid motion for added interest. The powder 
box, six-color design, has feminine appeal and yet is bold enough 
to be attractive in mass display. The skin freshener bottle is com- 
pletely feminine, utilizes the transparency of the liquid to create 
a cool, clear, fresh look 


The Old Pond’s Family, below—Designs, both lettering and 
shape, reflect a cosmetic packaging trend of a few years ago 
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designs for the White Owl box 


The large black label centered in the top gives a good contrast area to the wood. Design simulates end labels 
and tack labels. White Owl trade-mark was realistically rendered and given maximum space on inside label 


To emphasize imported Havana tobacco, added to the White Owl cigar, this design was built around a Cuban 
motif. The circular design placed on the gray-brown cedar-type wood of the cover, simulates a gold medallion 


Over a cover of rich brown simulated cedarwood, the black-and-white guarantee label stands out in bold relief. 
This was purposely designed similar to the United States Customs stamp, affixed to all imported cigar boxes 
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remaining ones thrown away. 

The handmade boxes were in the majority; in con- 
structing them the sides are tacked lightly in place and 
the edges carefully taped with gummed paper. In many 
cases the name of the cigar is branded on the top. The 
white inside paper is put in place and the cigars are 
inserted. As soon as the top is tacked down, an end label 
is attached indicating the area from which the tobacco 
was obtained. The top is then securely sealed and official 
government tax stamps are affixed. 

Cedarwood, paper tape to hold the wood together, tack 
labels, end labels, words burnt into the wood, tax stamps, 
customs stamps, these were the things that made the 
boxes pleasant ... made men feel that the cigars inside 
would taste better. Most of the more expensive cigars 
are packed in boxes of this traditional type. This being 
the case, the job was to simulate these boxes with the 
facilities available and at no appreciable increase in pro- 
duction cost. The first step, then, was to study the con- 
struction and duplicate this, using a cardboard base and 
utilizing no more than five colors as on the old package. 

The hardest job in duplicating this box for White Owl 
cigars was not in designing the labels and overlays, but 
in simulating the fine-grained cedarwood which adds so 
much to the outward appearance. Since most cedarwood 
contains many shades of brown, Berdanier experimented 
with countless color combinations in his search for tones 
which would blend into a harmonious wood finish. Three 
key drawings were made and plates prepared. Each 
printing plate was then covered with a different color, 
and superimposed one upon the other. Time and again 
this was tried in the search for the perfect combination; 
each time the result was contrasting and unnatural. After 
much fruitless experimentation with various colors, 
papers and processes, each plate was covered—dquite by 
accident—with the same ink and the resulting finish was 
nearly perfect. The “piling up” of the ink made the result 
harme~icus and lifelike. A slight shading of the ink and 
the ;_. .vas completed. 

With a close facsimile of fine-grained cedar as a base, 
the other traditional features of imported cigar boxes 
were then incorporated into the new design. The name- 
White Owl appears at first glance to be burned into the 
top, and the side label seems unbroken as it cleverly ex- 
tends onto the top and over part of the brand name. 
Several gold medal reproductions and tax stamps lend 
authenticity and masculine appeal to the new, improved 
design. On the fresh, white coated paper which covers the 
inside, is an embossed adaptation of the famous White 
Owl trade-mark. 

The package was now complete, embodying in every 
operation of design that premise that men resist change 
and lean toward the traditional. 

In the package designs for Pond’s cosmetics, another 
J. Walter Thompson Company client, the converse of this 
premise is illustrated; namely the belief that women 
resist sameness and demand the new, the fresh, and the 
unusual. They follow fashion —and today fashion is 
feminine. 

The powder box was designed first. It offered the larg- 
est surface to be worked on and the basic shape of the 
powder box was satisfactory as it was. “I first asked 
myself the question,” said Berdanier, “What appeals most 
to women in selecting clothes, perfumes, hats or anything 

Continued on page 29 
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This was one of the delicate feminine design run- 
ners-up in the trade and consumer jury selection 
which finally chose the box shown on page 17 





This simple gay design in two colors (red and 
blue) has since been adapted for use on a Christ- 
mas box 





The Spenserian mode of this box combines sophis- 
tication and femininity 
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FROM “HAJJI BABA” BY FRANZ WERFEL 
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C. LE ROY BALDRIDGE’S 
DRAWINGS ON THIS PAGE 
ARE REPRODUCED FROM 
: HIS ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 
(@ ARTHUR WALEY’S 
“TRANSLATIONS FROM 
THE CHINESE” 


Alfred Knopf 
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“The Wise and Foolish Virgins” 
by William Blake 
English 1757-1827 
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PLATE 1. This composition contains three areas of action, 
which appear in the plate as simplifications in white. The 
background against which the action takes place is shown 
as a flat black mass. This black mass has a most interesting 
pattern, whether you look at it right side up, upon its side 
or upside down. By the same token the shapes of white that 
frame it are equally interesting and diversified. Having in 
mind the ancient space-divisional relationship of three to 
five, it is to be noted that the horizontal formed by the tops 
of the heads of the five standing virgins cuts the vertical 
length of the composition one-third way down, while the 
upper white area at its thickest point measures just one- 
fifth of the total length. Note also the way in which this 
upper right area extends all the way across the picture, 
thus preventing the two lower white areas from splitting 
the composition in the middle. 


PLATE 2. Filling the left and upper portions of the design 
are forms that express the order, composure, dignity and 
harmony that are consistent with the wisdom and foresight 
shown by the five wise virgins. In the forms of these vir- 
gins we see a subtly varied parallelism, each vertical lean- 
ing slightly more to the right as it approaches the out- 
stretched arm of the pointing virgin, achieving a beautiful 
transition from the perpendicular to the undulating hori- 
zontals of horizon and sky. Covered, as it were, by these 
surrounding harmonies of verticals and horizontals, are the 
five foolish virgins, depicted by forms that express the dis- 
order, confusion and fright that followed the realization of 
their shortsightedness. Here are sharp thrusts and counter 
thrusts of diagonals, tragic variety of posture, complete 
disunity of gaze-direction. And yet even in the midst of 
expressing chaos, note how beautifully these forms of unrest 
are related to and made harmonious with the surrounding 
rhythms of peace and contentment, more of which later. 
Note the variations upon the horizontal theme in the top 
line of the heads and the bottom line of the feet of the wise 
virgins, as well as the lines formed by their hands and their 
lamps. Observe the turning of the bodies of the wise virgins 
from profile at the left to full front view at the right, and 
the long, beautiful, vertical lines of transition towards the 
horizontal of her arm, that result from this turning. 
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PLATE 3. Here I have tried to express what seem to be 
the main lines of force along which the pictorial forms 
move. From the lower rignt corner a large thrust to the 
left and upwards drives deep (as far as the second virgin’s 
upturned hand) into the group of standing virgins, where 
it is turned sharply back by their superior unity and mass, 
and sweeps along a resultant line of force to the right and 
upwards, following the roof edge to the picture’s border. 
There it is caught up by the herald angel’s robe and swung 
sharply back and to the left, across the picture’s width, its 
force practically spent by the time it reaches the upper left 
corner of the composition. Its entire course can be described 
as an up-moving zigzag of three thrusts: first to the left, 
then to the right, then finally to the left again. 

In this course the movement is supported by a thrust that 
starts from the left foot of the pointing virgin and moves 
upwards and to the roof’s edge, where it is joined by a 
second supporting thrust that starts from the lower right 
corner and curves up along the back of the tallest foolish 
virgin. From that point on, all the composition’s movement 
blends into one. Incidentally, nothing delighted Blake more 
than thus to carry the observer from earthly to paradisiacal 
realms. The small arrows are, I believe, self-explanatory. 


PLATE 4. This plate has been included chiefly for its inter- 
est as an underlying design pattern, and as abstract design. 
These main elliptical rhythms, four from the top down, two 
from the left, and two from the right, completely cover the 
composition and give a feeling of satisfying counter balance. 
The fact that none swings up from the bottom of the design 
in no way impairs this sense of equilibrium. 


PLATE 5. In this plate I have shown in greater detail some 
of the devices that Blake employed (deliberately, I feel, in 
many instances) in tying the right side of the picture to the 
left, and insuring unity in general. I feel certain, for in- 
stance, that the upraised hand of the virgin standing second 
from the right was so placed in order to continue the long 
diagonal line of the kneeling suppliant in the right fore- 
ground, as well as to break up the otherwise over-parallel- 
ism of the two down-hanging arms holding the lamps. Nor 
can it be doubted that the far side of the scarf on the point- 
ing virgin was curved out from her head to her outstretched 
arm for no other reason than te meet and continue the line 
of the upraised hand of the tallest of the foolish virgins. 
This explanation of its placemert alone seems to justify an 
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otherwise complete departure from the form- 
logic display in all other parts of the com- 
position. The scarf disappears behind her 
arm, goes nowhere, and could not be attached 
to her sleeve without revealing itself under 
her arm as a part of the rest of the scarf. 
Particularly intentional also seem the lining 
up of the virgin’s pointing arm with the edge 
of the roof, the strange gesture of the arms 
of the virgin kneeling at the far right, the 
placement of the buildings in the distance 
that swing the horizon up into the line of the 
roof. Blake’s design decisions on this com- 
position seem to have been largely heaven- 
ward ones. It is interesting to see how the 
left foot of the pointing virgin has been 
turned into a near-awkward position in order 
to continue the curve formed by the foot and 
leg of the tallest of the foolish virgins. Lastly 
note the skilful way the two upper corners 
have been so turned as to keep the design 
yvyrating within the frame of the picture. 
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Turning through the pages of our popular maga- 
zines one cannot help noting the inroads made by 
photography in the field of advertising illustra- 
tion. Every other advertisement, it would seem, 
is the work of the camera. 

That indeed is about the situation. In the Sep- 
tember 1939 issue of this magazine Harold 
McNulty, art director for Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, reported the results of a survey 
showing the percentage of drawings and photo- 
graphs used in advertisements in corresponding 
issues of The Saturday Evening Post over a peri- 
od of twenty years. 

Starting in 1919 at 20%, photography zig- 
zagged upward on the chart till it reached a high 
of 60% in 1937 (drawings 40%). It dropped to 
55% in 1939. 

The balance of drawings and photography is 
likely to shift from time to time. As Mr. McNulty 
pointed out, the mere preponderance of either 
bears it down by its own weight because no adver- 
tiser wants to be doing what everyone else is 
doing. 

Of course the camera will always have definite 
limitations. Some things are physically impos- 
sible for it or are so difficult as to be prohibitive 
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rlist adopts the 
Camera 


in cost. Often psychological considerations also 
give preference to drawings. 

Yet the camera is doing a lot of work which 
supplants the artist with his brush, and in view 
of continued development in the photographic 
industry its scope is certain to be extended. 

When the inroads by the camera first became 
serious, some advertising artists laid down their 
brushes altogether and became photographic illus- 
trators, realizing not only that they were enter- 
ing a lucrative field but knowing that a photog- 
rapher with a background of good art training 
and experience as a commercial artist had a 
decided edge on others less well equipped. 

In New York the Society of Photographic Illus- 
trators was organized and has a present member- 
ship of about 35. This by no means gauges the 
profession, as only a fraction of practitioners 
belong. 

Many artists with imagination sensed the im- 
portance of the camera from the first. Instead of 
regarding it as a competitor they adopted it as a 
partner, welcoming it as an up-to-date tool for 
the greater perfection of their art. Today hun- 
dreds of them use a camera in one way or another, 
some going 80 or 90% photographic, others intro- 
ducing it in their work sparingly 
so far as it appears in final form. 

Although straight photography 
is not common in magazine illus- 
tration — the advertisements of 
course are full of it—there are 
few illustrators who do not make 
constructive use of the camera in 
one way or another. The tempo 
of contemporary _ illustration 
makes photography almost essen- 
tial since it is a great time-saver 
for the artist. 

Until very recently illustrators 
employed the camera _ surrepti- 
tiously. They didn’t care to have 
it noised about that they worked 
from photographs, fearful that 
the knowledge would subtract 
something from the public’s esti- 
mate of their genius. 


An advertisement for Revlon Products 
Corp. by Eleanor Mayer. Agency, Ab- 
bott Kimball Co., Inc. The background 
and tree were done with the brush; 
the rest with the camera 
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Milton Ackoff produced this telling combination of photog- 
raphy, handprint, typography and hand written copy (left) 
for the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
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Usually Alexey Brodovitch relies upon his 
brush, but when he requires the camera he uses 
it with telling effect as in this cover for 
Harper’s Bazaar 


Now the generally accepted attitude is one of 
real appreciation of photography’s function in 
commercial art work. Advertising artists have 
been quick to recognize that technically and psy- 
chologically a photograph has something which 
no artist can create or even simulate effectively 
with his brush—even his airbrush. More and 
more of them are exploring the possibilities of the 
camera in their own work and, judging by what 
we see at the Annual Exhibitions of the Art 
Directors Club, are finding it quite useful as an- 
other brush, so to speak. 
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Starting a New Department 


This subject seems so important to us that we 
| have decided to create a department in AMERICAN 
ARTIST which will demonstrate, month by month, 
the ways in which the camera is used as a tool by 
illustrators and advertising artists. 

Clarence H. White, Jr., director of the Clarence 
H. White School of Photography (New York) 
will be the editor of this department. Through 
his professional experience and contact with prac- 
ticing artists who use photography in their work 
he will be able to show how the camera, supple- 
menting his brush, can strengthen the position of 
the artist. Mr. White will also demonstrate the 
equipment and materials needed. 
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Herbert Matter, one of the best known artists 
using photography, designed this interesting 
cover for the Architectural Forum 


Bot 


The illustrations for this article first appeared in the 19th Annual of Advertising Art and are 
here shown through the courtesy of the Art Directors Club and the publisher, Longmans Green 
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ROBERT HENRI 
in “The Art Spirit”—Lippincott 

In the painting of light keep as deep 
down in color as you can. It is color 
that makes the sensation of light... . 
Be careful of too much white in the 
picture. . . . Pictures overcharged 
with white look whiter but they do 
not have the look of light. 


+ 


HAROLD SPEED 


in “The Practice and Science 
of Drawing’”—Lippincott 
In painting we have white paint as 
our highest and black as our lowest 
notes. But it is never advisable to 
play either of these extremes. , 
There is a kind of screaminess set up 
when one goes the whole gamut of 
tone. It gives an impression of unre- 
straint and weakness, somewhat like 
the feeling experienced when a vo- 
calist sings his very highest or lowest 
note. In a good singer one always 
feels he could have gone still higher 
or still lower, and this gives added 
power to the impression of his sing- 
ing. And in art likewise it is always 
advisable to keep something of this 
reserve power. 
+ 
Sir ALFRED EAST 


The white of the palette does not ex- 
press light. Break up the white with 
yellow (not mix them) and you will 
find that the result will suggest a 
higher value key than the white al- 
though in reality it is lower. 


+ 
JEAN COCTEAU 


in “Line Drawing for Reproduction” 
by Ashley—Studio 


“It is not in thinking of the totality 
of the life towards which the lines 
tend that a draughtsman creates a 
living work, but in sensing his line 
to be in danger of death at every 
step of its progress from the begin- 
ning to the end—an acrobat’s danger. 
This is the price to be paid if the 
whole is to have an existence of its 
own, and become a living organism, 
instead of being the dead representa- 
tion of a living form. Any other kind 
of craftsmanship will result in a mere 
aping of the original.” 


+ 
FREDERICK TAUBES 
in “The Technique of Oil Painting” 
——Dodd, Mead 

There is an old quip: “The light in a 
painting is like the tenor in the opera 
—the rest is mostly trimming.” Plas- 
ticity, volume, chiaroscuro (arrange- 
ment of light and shadow) depend en- 
tirely upon the distribution of light. 
One would do well to study the 
magicians of light—Rembrandt, Tin- 
toretto, El Greco—to gain an under- 
standing of the problem. An abun- 
dance of light distributed all over the 
surface of the canvas with equal in- 
tensity will counteract and weaken 
the “tenor’—the illumination. When 
one correctly follows the principle 
of chiaroscuro, light must be used as 
a focal agency for relevant parts of 
the painting. 
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ADRIAN STOKES 
in “Landscape Painting’”—Lippincott 
Harpignies loved—as Corot also did 
—the early morning. Up at four 
o’clock in summer, by five he would 
be throwing stones at his pupils’ win- 
dows while calling out, “come along, 
it’s almost over!” And he lived to 
be nearly a hundred years old, loving 
nature and art with enthusiasm to 
the last. I have known several land- 
scape painters in France, old men 
of the same stamp. Up before any- 
one else, they would be away to their 
work with heavy packs on their shoul- 
ders, singing as they went. And that 
is the spirit in which to study nature 
—with joy in your heart. 
+ 
WHISTLER 
in his “Ten O’Clock Lecture” 

And when the evening mist clothes 
the riverside with poetry as with a 
veil, and the poor buildings lose them- 
selves in the dim sky, and the tall 
chimneys become campanile, and the 
warehouses palaces in the night, and 
the whole city hangs in the heavens, 
and fairyland is before us—then the 
wayfarer hastens home; the working 
man and the cultured one—the wise 
man and the one of pleasure, cease to 
understand, as they have ceased to 
see, and nature, who for once has 
sung in tune, sings her exquisite 
song to the artist alone, her son and 
her master—her son in that he loves 
her, her master in that he knows her 


+ 


ASHLEY 
in “Line Drawing for Reproduction” 
Studio 


Too many artists with brilliantly 
clever hands fall short of success be- 
cause they do not develop a mental 
adroitness equal to their drawing 
skill. They bring to the work of com- 
merce the same detached attitude of 
mind with which they would paint 
masterpieces in their own _ studios. 
They say to themselves: “I am an 
artist. The business man must use 
me.” They do not realize that very 
often the business man does not know 
how to use them. He speaks another 
language. Too often he tries to bar- 
gain with the artist for his creative 
ideas as if he were buying pounds of 
cheese or bacon. He does not do this 
because he despises the artist, but 
simply because he is too busy to try 
to understand him. He applies to him 
the same methods which have brought 
him success in other fields and then is 
surprised at the poor result . .. The 
business man is very often quite un- 
versed in matters of art, therefore, if 
there is to be any real understanding 
between the artist and his patron, the 
artist must help to bring it about. He 
must learn to sell as well as to draw. 
He must be able to explain and ex- 
pound the merits of his work. He 
must become a preacher as well as a 
craftsman.” 








+ 

RUSKIN 
The only justification for any medium 
is that it can do what none other can. 


CHARLES H. WoopBuRY 
in “Painting and the Personal 
Equation” 
Our first thought of motion is of line 
or direction, the path of the passing 
object. The object itself is more or 
less vague. Take a figure in motion; 
for example, a bather. We see a red 
cap, an arm, and a flashing skirt. We 
may know very well all that is there, 
but to paint it would be to arrest the 
motion, for we would be giving facts 
that belong to immobility. While it 
is necessary that we should be in pos- 
session of all the facts so that what 
we use may be consistent, our expres- 
sion of the motion depends quite as 
much on what we leave out as on 
what we put in. 
+ 
JOHN LA FARGE 
in “Considerations on Painting” 

The black etched line of Rembrandt 
gives me a far spreading horizon, not 
in the direction of his line but run- 
ning to it. A few scratches of his 
makes the earth sink or rise, remain 
solid, or be covered with water—no 
longer, in fact, ink and paper, but 
light and air and shadow and varying 
form. 


+ 
THOMAS BODKIN 
in “The Approach to Painting” 
“Always line—line,” cried Goya, criti- 
cizing the painting of his time, “but 
where do we find those lines in na- 
ture? I can see only masses in light 
and masses in shadow, planes which 
advance and planes which recede, re- 
liefs and backgrounds.” Yet though 
the lines of a picture may be sunk 
below the surface we must not forget 
they are there. Without their exis- 
tence masses, spaces, lights and colors 
tumble incoherently into chaos. They 
form the skeleton on which the whole 
anatomy of the picture depends. 
+ 
ADRIAN HILL 
“On Drawing and Painting Trees” 
—Pitman 
M. Harpignies is quoted by Frederick 
Lees as saying, “If a pupil has two 
hours at his disposal, I should advise 
him to devote one and three-quarter 
hours of his time to drawing and a 
quarter of an hour to painting,” and, 
a little later, when discussing tech- 
nique, he says, “Do what I recom- 
mend you, not what I do.” Lees ex- 
plains this rather perplexing counsel 
by observing that it is only through 
years of hard work and experience 
that the master has discovered the 
short cuts by which he can reach his 
goal; and were the student, lacking 
in experience, to attempt to employ 
these same short cuts, he would run a 
great risk of losing his way. Now 
Harpignies could paint trees in 
watercolour to perfection—his perfec- 
tion—but the fact that he had taken 
the long way round in order to find 
out his short cuts is revealed in the 
numerous drawings of trees he left 
behind him. These include studies 
executed in chalk, in lead pencil, in 
wash, in a combination of pencil and 
pen-and-ink, and also, when he was 
70 years old, in charcoal. 
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VENUS Crawing PENCILS 





VENUS DRAWING Pencils are made in 17 de- 
grees, 6B softest to 9H hardest, and VENUS 
TRACING Pencils—for direct tracing and blue 
print work—in 3 degrees, T1, T2 and T3. 


We shall be glad to send you samples in any de- 
gree you wish. 
AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 


506 Willow Avenue 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., London 
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A. The posts in the foreground were 


modelled with broad, flat pencil 
strokes (Venus 4B), drawn in 
varying directions to indicate the 
form and shape of the posts. The 
reflections were drawn with hori- 
zontal zigzag strokes, using the 
same type of pencil point. 








— “ee 


B. The receding beach and water 


were drawn with flat strokes, 
graded in intensity from light to 
heavier and light again (Venus 
2B). The lower edges of the 


waves were accented with a sharp 
pencil point. 
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Hurlock Helpers 


* ASERIES OF DEMONSTRABTIONS > 


NEW PASTEL 
ART BOARD 


This sketch in crayon is made 
on the new PASTEL ART 
BOARD (white). Note how 
well the textures and detail 
are indicated .. . 


This surface gives equally 
fine results with charcoal, 
pencil or pen and ink, and 
for painting in oil or water 
colors. Try it for yourself! 





HURLOCK ROYAL CREST ARTIST DRAWING 
AND ILLUSTRATING BOARDS 


Are made in hot-press and cold-press finishes and provide surfaces to give 
exactly the effect desired, whether the medium is Water Color, Oil, Wash, 
Pastel, Charcoal, Crayon, Ink, etc. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER ... Only One to Each Customer .. . 


Send $1.00 to cover postage and cost of packing ... and we will forward the 
following assortment of 9 pieces of Hurlock Royal Crest Products (approximate 
size 14x22 inches) :— 

1 Piece No. 102S Single Thick (Rough-tooth finish) 

- No. 1030 Double Thick (Rough-tooth finish) 

No. 1025 Heavy Weight (Cold-press finish) 
No. 1026 Heavy Weight (Hot-press finish) 
4-ply Rough Artist Drawing Bristol 
3-ply Vellum Drawing Bristol 
2-ply Smooth Drawing Bristol 
2-ply Plate ave Bristol 
Pastel Art Board 


WURLOCR BAOS COMPANY inc 


3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Hawthorne Said 

In watercolors get the big notes and never mind 
if they are sloppy. Get out and slop around and 
have more fun — and see if they can’t look as if 
you are somewhere near the place when the crime 
was committed! I don’t want them sloppy but it 
is impossible to get both the neatness and the 
light — if you could do that you would not be 
studying here with me. You would be the best 
master alive. 


From “Hawthorne on Painting”—Pitman Publishing Co. 








American Artist Subscription Awards 


Who are these four smiling youngsters, each with 
a copy of AMERICAN ARTIST? Left to right (and 
freshman through senior), they are Nelle Penley, 
Harriett Hauck, Herbert Brodahl and Ethel Hat- 

| field of the California College of Arts and Crafts, 

| Oakland, California. They are the recipients of 
American Artist’s Subscription Awards for dis- 
tinguished work in their school. 

What is this plan? Last February AMERICAN 
ARTIST offered to donate through professional art 
schools, colleges and universities, a limited num- 
ber of one-year subscriptions to honor students. 
Approximately 149 schools of the above classifica- 
tions participated in the plan, and 248 subscrip- 
tions were awarded. 

So enthusiastically was the plan received that 
it was decided to extend the offer to a limited 
number of high schools. 

In all cases, the participating schools named the 
students who were to receive the awards. Many 
of the awards resulted from competitions. In 
other instances they were allotted by the faculty 
to students who had done unusually meritorious 
work. 

In October we plan to print the names of the 
schools and of the honor students who won the 
American Artist Subscription Awards. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


An Artists’ Permanent 


White 
- + possessing chemical and _ physical 
properties not attained in any other 


Opaque White Pigment. 


INERT—UNCHANGE. 
ABLE 


Catalog 
Vol. 700 and 
Color Cards 
on Request. 





PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 












IN 
OIL—WATER 
TEMPERA—PASTEL 
AQUA PASTEL 


Made Exclusively by 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SEX AND PACKAGING 
(Continued from page 19) 


for personal use? The answer 
seemed to be primarily a desire for 
femininity—ruffles, frills, veils and 
pastels. Only once, in the past half 
century has there been a swing 
toward masculine attire and that 
was during the post-war period of 
1918-20. With that one exception, 
women have tried to be feminine in 
every way.” 

Berdanier selected several classi- 
fications as a basis for the powder 
box with emphasis on the feminine. 
From these he drew 80 designs, 
again using the same five colors 
decorating the old Pond’s box to 
save additional production expense. 
He spent many hours trudging 
through museums, art galleries, gift 
shops; then he would return to his 
office and create designs inspired by 
what he had seen. The final design 
was based on a quaint 17th century 
French quilted fabric at the Metro- 
politan Museum. This he adapted 
for use as a basic theme for the en- 
tire Pond’s line. The fresh dainti- 
ness of this design not only follows 
the current vogue for flowers, but 
is feminine as well. 

The next job was to design for 
Pond’s Danya Hand Lotion a bottle 
so distinctive and attractive that 
women would be proud to display it 
on their dressing table or bathroom 
shelf. With this in mind, Berda- 
nier finally developed a delicately 
curved, kidney-shaped bottle, which 
was extremely feminine in design 
and at the same time taller than 
most competitive bottles. With the 
basic shape established, various ex- 
periments were made with optics; 
diagonal sworls—curving smoothly 
from top to bottom—solved this 
problem, and enabled the iridescent 
pink lotion to pick up the reflected 


light. An adaptation of the powder 
box design to a label for the New 
Pond’s Danya Cream Lotion com- 
pleted the job. 

Bernadier’s most recent design is 
a bottle for Pond’s Skin Freshener. 
Here he determined to create a 
bottle which would be completely 
feminine—ignoring the problem of 
height, since skin freshener does 
not face the intense market compe- 
tition of hand lotion. Again he 
drew on the museums and fine arts 
galleries for his inspiration. He 
finally came up with an adaptation 
of the bud vase. This provided 
Pond’s with a perfect container for 
their skin freshener ... graceful, 
entirely feminine, and economically 
produced. The perfectly round de- 
sign eliminated the necessity for 
optics. The cool, clear, green liquid 
is set off beautifully by a label 
similar to the Danya package. 

Currently Berdanier is working 
on containers for other products in 
the Pond’s line. To these he is also 
applying his basic formula of de- 
sign and creating new, distinctive, 
packages from century-old pat- 
terns. His philosophy that “Men 
resist change and women resist 
sameness” is carried through in 
each case and adapted to either 
masculine or feminine appeal, de- 
pending on the various factors ot 
product, market, price and compe- 
tition. 


+ 


PHILIP G. HAMERTON 
in “The Graphic Arts” 


The engravers’ burin and the silver- 
point encourage purity of line; char- 
coal teaches vigor and truth of chiar- 
oscuro; watercolor, the refinements of 
delicate hues; and oil, the force of 
strong ones; but as for uniting all 
these virtues together in one work, 
it ought never to be expected. It is 
enough for a work of art to have 
the quality of its own medium. 
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ONE BLADE 





Blades so sharp the eye can’t see 
the edge! And in a choice of 8 
varied shapes (see below). Extra 
blades only 50c for packets of five. 
Instantly changeable, as pictures 
show. Every artist or sharp-knife 
user needs a set ($1, $2, $3). Se 
them at your dealer’s . . . or send 
direct. 


X-ACTO-CRESCENT PRODUCTS 
CO., INC. 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 
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WINTON 
OIL COLOUR 


CAD. YELL. PALE. 
Janne de Cadmium Pile 

Giallo di Cadmio Pallide 

Amarillo de Cadmio Pale] 
Cadmium Hell. 


WINSOR & NEWTON 
Limited. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


CLASS € 














NAAN MENA 





CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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WINTON OLL COLOURS 


A wide range of fine colours 
prepared scientifically in England 
from genuine pigments, and always 
available to the American Painter 
in Oils... They are economically 


priced from 25c to 50c. . . 


. . 





LY WINSOR & NEWTON. te 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK CITY 


Canadian Ligeia: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO AND WINNIPEG 
MANUFACTURED BY WINSOR 





& NEWTON LTD. AT WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 
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Dry-Brush Drawing From ‘‘A 
Book on Duck Shooting” by 
Vancampen Heilmer (Penn Pub- 
lishing Co., Phila.) Illustrated by 
Lynn Bogue Hunt, America’s Fore- 
most Portrayer of Game Birds. 














HIGGINS = more power to your brush. Master craftsmen for 60 years 
have depended on the smooth flowing, dense blackness of Higgins American 
India Inks for all techniques. Drawing inks also available in a complete 
color range— ask your dealer for a color card, today. 
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A SERIES ON THE 
USE OF ‘ARTGUM" 
THE ARTIST'S TOOL 








The use of ‘“‘ARTGUM” is by no 
means restricted to the making of cor- 
rections. 


On the contrary, complete drawings 
or designs can be made almost wholly 
by using “ARTGUM.’’ The design 
at the lower right, for example, was 


done in this way . . . FIRST, paper 
was covered with graphite, rubbed 
smooth with a paper stump . . . Next, 


the pattern was erased by means of 
an ordinary erasing shield and ‘“‘ART- 
GUM”... The sketch above was 
done in much the 


same way, though 

detail was later é 

added with the pen- 

cil. Endless eraser LAN 
effects are possible 

with “ARTGUM.” “a 


REPRINTS OF THIS SERIES 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 








Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
THE ROSENTHAL COMPANY 


= brand Evasers and Cleaners 
Rubber Erasers and Soap Erasers 


45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ARTGUM 


BRAND 


ERASER & CLEANER 





















































































FOR OUR BOYS 
IN SERVICE 


A SPECIAL HALF-PRICE 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE OF 
$1.50 A YEAR 


The editors hope that this offer will make it pos- 
sible for many to donate AMERICAN ARTIST 


subscriptions to art-minded lads in training. 





The rate applies to both new subscriptions 


and renewals. 


In ordering, please give complete address for 
delivery of copies. Order directly from us as 
no agents’ commissions can be allowed at this 


special rate. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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new American-made Sun- 4 
Ray tracing, drawing and g 

art papers, bristol boards, < 
charcoal papers, tracing = 
paper _ tak blet ts,  stipple ¢ 
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1. Do you know how consistency of | 
color is controlled ? i 
2. What is the romantic story of 
American Cobalt Blue ? 

3. What laboratory progress is being 
made in ppemving permanency ? 

















AMPS OF THE WORLD 
ARTISTIC SETS—TOPICAL STAMPS 
Always breaking up interesting Collections 
Scott, Naribo, Maco Looseleaf Albums 
Stamp collections bought 


W. BRADY, 111 w. JACKSON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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About 
Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge 


Those brush drawings on pages 
20 and 21 have such a convincing 
oriental flavor that it is not sur- 
prising to learn that the artist has 
been a frequent visitor to China 
and the East. 

Bicycling in Europe, traveling 
by any means available in China, 
trekking in Africa, visiting with 
Maharajahs and with revolution- 
aries in India, motoring from 
Baghdad to the Afghan, Russian, 
and Turkish borders of Persia, 
then across the Syrian desert to 
Damascus and Palestine, Cyrus 
LeRoy Baldridge absorbed an in- 
timate knowledge of the far East 
and brought back wealth in the 
shape of drawings which have 
given him top-rank as an illustra- 
tor of oriental subjects. 

Among the graphic trophies in 
his travel portfolios were portrait 
studies of Haile Selassie, Emperor 
of Ethiopia, who had never pre- 
viously sat for an artist; Rabin- 
drinath Tagore, the Hindu poet; 
the late King Feisal of Iraq; the 
late Sultan of Sulu; General 
Aguinaldo and the President of 
Liberia. 

3aldridge’s wife, Caroline 
Singer, a writer, traveled with him 
and together they have designed, 
written and illustrated books which 
record their many adventures, 
among them, Turn to the East, 
White Africans and Black, and 
Half the World is Ispahan. 

3ut Baldridge’s first recognition 
came during the World War. As a 
correspondent in 1914 he accom- 
panied the German Army during 
the invasion of Belgium. In 1917, 
having volunteered and become a 
private in the French Army, he 
was driving a munitions camion 
and making sketches at the Front 
through a unique pass issued to 
him by French Army Headquar- 
ters. His drawings, vibrant with 
action, were regularly sent to 
America in the diplomatic mail- 
pouch, and the many which ap- 
peared in Leslie’s Weekly and 
Scribner’s Magazine were, at the 
time, the only published drawings 
by an American artist actually at 
the Front. In 1918, a private in 
the A.E.F., he was in five major 
attacks, sketching for the Stars 
and Stripes, the official newspaper 
of the A.E.F. A collection of Bal- 
dridge’s war drawings, entitled / 
was There was published in 1919. 

Baldridge, whose only art school 
training was confined to afternoon 
sessions of the Holme School of 

(Continued on page 34) 





PERMANENT 


Mud by Sargent 


in the largest plant devoted exclu- 
sively to the production of fine art 
colors. Made under the same 
supervision given famous Sargent 
Artists’ Oil Colors. 
25c * 45c¢ 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ECONOMICAL 


Verma tl 


OIL COLORS 


MADE t iN 


RIMBRANDI COLORS 


STUDIO TUBES 25-3: 
3in. TUBES 10 ANL 


TALENS & SON Inc., 


NEWARK,N.J 


The BIG BOOK That 
Tells You All About 
‘PRIZE Enlargements 


BURKE G&G JAMES, Inc. 








“CP” AIRBRUSH COLORS... 


For Water Color Painting and Airbrush Work. 
Finely ground—will not clog airbrush. In 
tubes and jars. At leading dealers. 


RICH ART COLOR CO. 


| 31 West 21st Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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THE ART MART 





THE DEPARTMENT STORE 


OF ART MATERIALS 








HAND GROUND 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


: . Your choice of Viridian Green, Ultra- 
marine Blue, Cadmium Yellow. 

We want you to prove to yourself that hand 
grinding does make a difference. 

Bocour colors are made from the highest 
grade pigments ground in the purest oils. 
No fillers or extenders added. 
See for yourself why leading 
Bocour colors! 


painters use 


Dealers! Write for sales proposition. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
67 W. 44th St. New York, N. 








These brilliant hues are 


ideal for hand coloring 
fine greeting cards, prints 
and photographs. 
No danger of clogging airbrush! Fine gent grind- 
ing assures you of perfect performance! Economical, 
too—not only in cost but in use. Artone Colors are 
concentrated and have to be thinned considerably! 
2 oz. to qt, jars. 
At All Leading Dealers—if your 
Dealer does not have ARTONE, ask 
him to order it for you. 


ARTONE COLOR CORP 


34 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK 











16” Double Geared 
Roller Bearing 
Bed 16” wide by 
40” long 


Made for highest quality work. Accurately 
built. Turns easily with a moderately slow, 
uniform motion. Will successfully print 
aquatints or plates carrying much tone. Con- 


stantly used by art schools and leading 
etchers, Also made in 12- and 28-inch sizes. 
Send for interesting folder and attractive 
prices, 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG.CO. 


MELROSE PARK.ILL. 
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NEW 
COLOR 


FIELD FOR 
EXPERIMENTERS 


An inexpensive form of Polaroid light-polarizing 
film now makes it easy to experiment with a class 


of colors completely new to artists—the subtle, 
exotic colors which scientists call the interference 
spectrum. Previously seen only in the particu- 


larly well-equipped physics laboratory, these colors 
appear in colorless cellophane placed between 
pieces of Polaroid film. Increasing the number 
and changing the direction of the cellophane layers 
produces an variety of the new 
Turning one of the Polaroid films changes each 
color to its complementary not an approximation, 
but a mathematically precise complementary which 
produces a pure white when added to the original 
All that’s necessary is to make a sandwich of the 
cellophane between the Polaroid films, and hold 
it up to the light. For class demonstration, an 
outfit is available for projecting the colors on a 
screen 

Our illustration is 
which 


endless colors 


sub 


survey on the 
request 


from a 


ject is free on written to us 





SILK SCREEN OUTFIT 
A leading manufacturer is now offering at a very 
reasonable price a complete outfit for silk screen 
work—one that could be used in the school or 
at home to excellent advantage. Among the 
many things included are a printing frame and 
base, a back bar, silk, film sheets, squeegee, stencil 
knife, glue, tusche, shellac, litho pencil, tape, 
process colors, reducer, etc. There is also a hand- 
book giving complete step-by-step instructions. 
Why not investigate this intriguing process by 
this economical means? Just ask us, and we'll 
see that you get full information 


MASKOID 


We are glad to note that artists are fast turning 
to the liquid frisket known as Maskoid, men- 
tioned in the ART MART some months ago, for 
this is a practical material the uses of which are 
many. Recently, for example, a watercolorist de- 
sired to paint a complicated sky behind a steel 
bridge, leaving the structural members light 
against it. He simply coated these members with 
Maskoid and then disregarded them as he pro 
ceeded with the sky. On its completion he rolled 
away the Maskoid, leaving the bridge in clean- 
cut relief. So useful a material deserves a boost 
If you aren't already familiar with it, write to 
Andrew Jeri, 503 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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POSTER COLOR 


America’s foremost poster color, 
finest obtainable pigments, comes in 45 bril- 
liant opaque hues. At leading dealers. 


RICH ART COLOR CO. 
31 West 21st Street New York, N. Y. 


made of the 
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What Do You Know About 


BLACK INK? 


Send for New 24-Page Booklet 
Artone’s 2 Waterproof Inks 
BLACK and EXTRA DENSE 


FREE: 
cork 
two Black 
waterproof = ink 
veals 
facts 
waterproof ink 
know. 


BLACK 
Intense black—really black 
free flowing—all pens 
absolutely waterproof 
time-saving dropper 
economical—larger bottle 
Why 


break ? 


your bottle 
the need for 
Artone's black 
handbook _ re 
other pertinent 
user of black 
should 


does 
Why 
Inks? 


these and 
that every 
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B ARTONE COLOR CORP 


34 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK 
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HAMDZS 





Tool of /00/ HUses 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


+ versatile tool of its type. Easy to use 
onds quickly to student’s slightest whim. 
just about everything on metal, 
, alloys, plastics, horn, bone, glass, 
A whole shop full of tools in one. 
300 accessories to grind, drill, 
ish, rout, cut, carve, sand, saw, sharp- 
. Plugs in AC or DC socket. 


















wo of Hand 
"T Free 64-page Catalog Work 
— Describes all Handee ORDER ON 10-DAYS 
Products and their MONEY-BACK TRIAL 
AR wide application in For your own use and enjoyment 
erafts and industry all or as a_ gift—DeLuxe Model 
L over the world weighs 12 oz, Speed 25,000 r.p.n 
$18.50 with 7 Accessories 
















CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


01 WEST MONROE ST. DEPT. AA, CHICAGO, ILL. 






Can be fired in an 
ordinary kitchen oven 





Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
ottery easily and inexpensively! Do af own fir- 
ine in kitchen oven (15 min, at 2 Models 


like clay—may be waterproofed and Zesanated with 
SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, blue, 
green, black, white, | oz. bottles, i5c each. 


U. S. A. Distributors 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies 


425 So. Wabash Ave., AA9-41, Chicago 





Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean Blue, 
Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude Creens, Cadmium 
le Yellows and Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilions, 


Umbers, Siennas, etc. 
ottle 


for —Founded 1854— 


lack 


e 1] FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


ie | 205 Fulton Street New York City 














|THE WOLD AIR ones MFG. CO. 

| “STANDARD 
OF THE 
WORLD” 





Originators of the 
“Pencil Type’’ Air 
Brush in 1891. Send 
for free Air Brush 
Catalog. 


2173 N. California Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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DOYOU LIKE AMERICAN ARTIST? 


mmend it to your friends. Thank you. 


MILANO 
COLORED DRAWING PAPERS 


Artists working in water color, crayon or 
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astel will find these papers Renny ef- 
ective. Write for sample book 
E. H. A. C. FRIEDRICHS COMPANY 


& 
136 SULLIVAN STREET NEW YORK 

















PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON CANVAS 


We reproduce on canvas, all stretched 
ready to paint, any photograph, drawing, 
tacing, film, negative o picture of any 
description. Circular N on request 


CLARK & FREED 
25 West 23rd Street, N. Y. C. 
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THE ART MART 


PLASTIC GEOMETRIC FIGURES 


Your reporter was for some years a teacher of 
perspective, and in this necessary but sometimes 
tiresome work he found that models of geometric 
forms were often of considerable help. Re 
cently he leadned of a Colorsite set of trans- 
parent plastic models which seemed to him the 
best thing of this nature so far available. 

Being transparent, it is possible for the stu 
dent to see the distant edges which in the case 
of solid models are invisible. These models have 
a further advantage in that they are so constructed 
that they can be combined in numerous ways. We 
are quite enthusiastic about this item and will 
more about it. 


gladly tell you 





THE CRAWFORD FLEXICHROME PROCESS 


Our photo-minded readers will be interested to 
learn of Flexichrome, a new and improved 
method of producing photographic prints in full 
color from monochrome originals with extreme 
flexibility for personal control. No special skill 
is required because the Flexichrome print actually 
‘works” with the operator, reducing his personal 
effort to a minimum. Satisfactory results are 
obtained with remarkable speed considering its 
non-mechanical nature. Flexichrome is a new 
artistic medium of major potentialities capable of 
producing the very finest quality work for pleasure 
or profit, and is exceptionally suitable for com- 
mercial reproduction. 

The process, while not particularly complicated, 
cannot be fully described in a paragraph or two 

hence we advise interested readers to write us 
for a free circular. We can assure our readers 
that effects which we have seen, produced after 
only a minimum of practice, are extremely at- 
tractive. 


CASTS FROM THE LIVING BODY 
Artists are discovering that much can be learned 
through making, and studying, casts of their own. 
On request we'll see that you receive a booklet 
describing necessary materials and giving direc- 
tions for their use. Make casts of hands, feet, 
ears—even portrait busts of your family or friends! 


CHEMICALLY PERFECT OIL COLORS 


These colors possess every requisite for Perma- 
nent oil painting. Uniform: Brilliant results— 
always. 25¢-35c-50c. At leading dealers. 


RICH ART COLOR CO. 


| 31 West 21st Street New York, N. Y. 
TORS, DRAFTSMEN, SIGN- 


SUPPLIES MEN, AND STUDENTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE ARTIST 


Phone Algonquin 4-9871 


or write us for quick delivery 


JOSEPH MAYER CoO. 


5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 

















BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


woondD BLOCKS 
jor BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free IHustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 North William Street New York City 

















QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately, Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other 
painting material . . Tight side to... any 
eady for tracing, Great for reproducing trade 
ing, ete. Hundreds already in use. 

SPECIAL ‘TRIAL 


OP € €.& 


Once 





drawing or 
e 


Write today for Free booklet that gives full 
details, and special trial offer, No obligation. 


stoscope, you won't ever want to be 
without it, 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 


you see Pi 





QUALITY MAIL ORDERS 
“SINCE PROMPT 
1897 SERVICE 


1527 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AIRBRUSHES—Wold, Thayer and Chandler. 
OIL COLORS—Rembrandt, Cambridge, Devoe, 
Orpi, Winsor and Newton, 
Winton. 
CANVAS—Fredrix. 
WATER COLORS—Rembrandt, Winsor and 
Newton, Talens, 
Schmincke, Millers. 
PASTELS—Rembrandt, Mengs, Schmincke. 


PAPERS—Strathmore, Whatman, Steiner, Ross- 
boards. 
TEMPERA COLORS — Rembrandt, Martini, 


Triangle. 
a FREE SAMPLE of our NEW LAY- 
Mention AMERICAN ARTIST 


Write for 
OUT PENCIL, 


CLAYS ¢ PLASTELENA © TOOLS 


CERAMIC EQUIPMENT 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


STEWART CLAY COMPANY, INC. 
633 E. 16th St. New York, N. Y. 


“WE DON'T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ine. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 














Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 














FREE with your 
first Order 
Jar and Brush FREE with your first order 
S S$ Artist Rubber Cement. Nationally 
used, 3 grades: Light, Medium, Heavy. $2.75. 
per gal. postpaid. For Friskets use $ $ Spe- 
cial Frisket Cement, $3.50 per gal. 


$s RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


1438 No. Ha 
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MODELING AND POTTING SUPPLIES 


Order From 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., Inc., 45-47 Park Place, N.Y. 
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RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Courses in Fine and Industrial Art with Supple- 
mentary Academic Training. 

14 Buildings comprising Studios, Shops, Draft- 
ing Rooms, Museum Galleries, Dormitories 
for Women, Special Library, and new 
Auditorium with well equipped stage. 

Equipment for both hand and power-tool de- 
signing in numerous materials. 


14 College Street, Providence, R. I. 








[ZZ SCHOOL OF —=am 


PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Courses in Fine and Applied Arts, Advertising 
Costume and Interior Design. 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 8 
Pan-American Art Tour leaves for Mexico in January. 


Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. Catalog AA. 
400 MADISON AVE. (48 St.) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WINDOW DISPLAY --- 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN ALL PHASES OF 
DISPLAY: Windows, Interiors, Backgrounds, Ex 
hibits, Lettering; also Retail Advertising (Copy 
and Layout). Individual Instruction in Display 
Workshop by Prominent Faculty. Dav, Evening 
classes. Many successful graduates. Free Place 
ment Bureau. Request Catalog ‘‘A-9.’"” MU 2-5567. 


DISPLAY INSTITUTE, 3 EAST 44 ST., N. Y. 








E. GRACE HANKS 


Originator of the Hanks Method of Head Construction an 
nounces in addition to the regular Saturday Classes in Head 
Construction, Anatomy and Life Drawing 


A NEW THURSDAY EVENINC Ciass in 
HEAD CONSTRUCTION 


and its Application to Portraiture 
Vhone MAin 4-6547, between 2:30 and oat 30 except Monda)- 
and Tuesdays, or writ 
E. Grace Hanks, 61 Poplar St. (Brooklyn Heights) 
Brookiyn, N. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 22: 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses for begin 
ners or advanced students: Fashion Drawing, Design, 
Sketching, Life, Styling, Fashion Writing, Fabric 
Analysis, Textile Design, Interior Decoration, Window Display, 
Draping, Grading, Dressmaking, Millinery, etc. PROFES- 
SIONAL METHODS, TEACHER TRAINING. APPROVED BY 
REGENTS. Day & Eve. Sales Dept. Students’ Free Placement Bu 
reau, Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere, Send for Cir. 72 


TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New York 











FALL PROGRAM OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Rubber Mould Techniques, Cast Stone, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Wood Carving, Metairy, Mari- 
onettes and 25 other courses, Faculty of 20. 
Day and evening groups. Moderate fees. Send 
for Catalog. Board of Regents Charter. 


UNIVERS 


SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS boneuas: 
2518 RKO Bidg. Radio City, N. Y. BRVWiirea viad: 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-0163 





McLANE ART INSTITUTE 


Individual Instruction 


Advertising Arts, Lettering, Industrial 
Design, Fashion Ulustration and Dress 
Design, Textile Design, Interior Decora- 
tion, Commereial Illustration, Drawing, 
Painting. Distinguished Faculty. Enroll 
Now. Booklet A. 


1755 Broadway (56th St.) New York City 





CYRUS LEROY BALDRIDGE 
(Continued from page 31) 


Illustration in Chicago when he 
Was ten years old, has developed 
an amazing skill with his brush and 
the dry-point needle. His conspicu- 
ous love of line seems to have bor- 
rowed from the Chinese; it is char- 
acterized by the same assurance 
and complete expressiveness that 
distinguishes those oriental mas- 
ters of line. When it comes to color, 
watercolor is his favorite medium 
—again the fluid flow of brush. 

When in Japan he got interested 
in Japanese prints and in colla- 
boration with Japanese craftsmen 
produced some unique color prints. 

Baldridge believes that, finding 
an emotional release in his work, 
the average artist is more fortun- 
ate than thousands of his fellow 
men engaged in humdrum tasks 
necessary to preserving the social 
order under which the artist bene- 
fits. He believes that the artist 
should acknowledge his debt to this 
social order — particularly to De- 
mocracy which guarantees his 
freedom of expression — by volun- 
tary participation in democratic 
organizations without whose exist- 
ence political Democracy becomes 
meaningless. 

So Baldridge has been three 
times president of the Artists 
Guild of New York; president of 
the National Association of Com- 
mercial Arts; six times commander 
of the Willard Straight Post (a 
journalists’ Post) of the American 
Legion; and president, for several 
years, of the University of Chicago 
Club of New York. 


wy 


WILLIAM M. HUNT 

Draw in the great masses and the 
picture will come along of itself. You 
can’t draw details until you get the 
masses. If you are drawing a tree do 
you begin by drawing a leaf? Or if 
drawing a fish do you begin with a 
scale? 


+ 
DUFFIELD & GREEN 
From “Dialogues and Rodin” 
Inspiration is different from seeking. 
One usually finds when one has not 


sought. But work lies behind each 
inspiration. 





instructors 


HENRY MELOY 


classes TEXTILE DESIGN 
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[ ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
FRANK MECHAU in charge ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
HARRY CARNOHAN PEPPINO MANGRAVITE GEORGE GROSZ 
HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER 


ERVINE METZL 
SCULPTURE DRAWING 


COMMERCIAL ART 


| registratiom WINTER SESSION — SEPTEMBER 22-27, 194] 


MARGUERITE ZORACH 
ETTORE SALVATORE 


PAINTING WOOD ENGRAVING 
ETCHING LITHOGRAPHY 
ILLUSTRATION 











CARTOONING 


For those’ wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced  car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremos 
cartoonists. A postal 
card brings full de. 
tails. 
DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 597 
San Rafael, Calif, 


LEARN Maxine CARTOON 


By easy Picture Chart Method, Teaches 
originality—the big need today. Former 
students include creators of “‘Terry & 




















































Pirates,” “Out Our Way,” ‘‘Winnie 
Winkle,”’ et Don’t wonder whether 
you have talent—rush name, address 
and dime RIGHT NOW for: Sample 
Chart to test your ability, and exam 

ples of work of former students earning » 

$50.-$300. per week. Please state age ET in' 

tuniti 

THE LANDON SCHOOL rx! writers. 

pps QED ssi: :0° 

193S National Bids. Cleveland, Ohio No text b 

lished sch 
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McDOWELL SCHOOLI. 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 


Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, Cut 





ting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade Sketching, 
Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent Courses with TER 
Expert Individual Instruction. Best Known School BEGIN 
or Practical Fashion Work Est 1876. Catalog Al 
DAY AND EVENING SCHOOL 
79 West 45th ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 
@ CON 
@ DRE 





Pennsyivania Acadewm 
of the Fine Arts 


Oldest fine arts schools in America, (Est. 1805.) Co 
plete professional training Painting, seulpture (s 
cutting), illustration, mural painting Also coordinat 
course with U. of P., B.F.A. degree, Scholarships, of 
prizes, Distinguished “faculty. Write for catalog 
Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ART CAREER SCHOO 


[Commercial Illustration Scho 
ADVERTISING ART — FASHION DRAWING — CO 
DESIGN—PORTRAITURE — ILLUSTRATION — CARTOON 
taught in a professional studio atmosphere by nati 
known artists. FREE Placement Bureau. V aluable con 
Successful alumni. First awards in important national 
tests 16th Year Send for Catalog G. ALg, 4-2446, 
Atop Flatiron Building, 5th Ave. & 23rd Street, New York 








{ and 2 year Courses in 


Commercial Art and Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress 
and Millinery, Interior Decora- 
tion, Industrial Design. Low-Paj- 
ment-Vlan. Free Vlacement Serv- 
ice. Students from 23 states 
New, modern studios. 21st yeat 
starts September 8. Catalog AA, 


ART- INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 


25 Stanwix St. (Willis Shook dir.) Pgh., Pa. 


PHOENIX arr instr 


Advertising art, story illustration, fashion draw 














and design, still-life, portrait, mural painting, li ay } 
drawing and painting, composition, color, perspe ing 

tive. Individual instruction by prominent arti Sum: 
Enroll now for Fall Term September 15. lege | 
evening, Sat. classes. Send for Catalog I. of st 


350 Madison Ave., New York MU. 2 





7o SUCCESS! 


DON’T COPY - LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE 85 
ORIGINAL CARTOONS at home = tJ... can 
SELL! Course has 26 lessons and 600 

Send name and address for free rt: Only. . 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, Studio AA, Box 3583, Cleveland. 


Arti 


American 





























The FRANCES HARRINGTON 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
7 evious instruction necessary, Practical 
, TB ong 18 ome pol conn individual: in- 
: struction. Day, evening and special classes. 
; Ask for catalog AA, Classes now forming. 
, 225-AA N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


THE CAREER ARTS 


Fascinating Direct-lroject Training in Commercia 
Art, Dress Design Interior Decorating, Industria 
Design, Cartooning, Painting. Special teachers’ 


professionals. Get 


Chicago. 


courses. Faculty 0 catalog 













18 South Michigan Avenue, Suite A-! 






















ET into Advertising! Splendid oppor- 
Gianitics for trained men and women. Ad 
writers, space buyers, mail order experts 
make good money. Learn quickly at home. 
No text books. Practical work. Old estab- 
lished school. Many successful graduates. 
Write today forfree booklet’‘Opportunities 
in Advertising,’ and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 2086 Chicago, U.S. A. 














[CHICAGO PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF 
FALL 






with TERM 
‘hoot a BEGINS 
talog. ~ Ae 
Endorsed by Professional Art World! 
085 Faculty of National Renown! 


@ COMMERCIAL ART @ FASHION ILLUSTRATION @ 
@ DRESS DESIGN @ CARTOONING @ ILLUSTRATION 
Write today for Free Literature! 


em | 100 E. Ohio St. Chicago, ti. 


HE EVANSTON ACADEMY 
FFINE ARTS css, eco: 


ical, successful, enjoyable, training for all kinds 
art work. Summer and winter sessions. Delight- 
environment with varied and rich opportunities. 
ividual attention from experts. 


Write for information. 


IZE ACADEMY 


OF ART 


: MMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION LETTERING - LIFE 
ional @PRESS DESIGN - CARTOONING - FASHIONS - LAYOUT 
ited professional school. Individual training in 
phases of commercial and fine art. Literature on 
Fall term now open. Entrance any time. 


DIO A, 75 E. Wacker Dr., CHICAGO 


AW- VOGUE 
Schools: Chicago 


Students trained for desirable positions in 
ART ¢ FASHIONS ¢ PHOTOGRAPHY « 
ADVERTISING ¢« INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION © DISPLAY © Personal Training © In- 
dividual Advancement © Entrance any Mon. 
16SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD « DEPT. A.A. 






















































CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


All branches of Fine and Applied Art, includ- 








ing Teacher Training and Advertising Art. 
Summer School and Evening Classes, with Col 
lege Credit. School noted for its sound training 
ot students. Fifty-ninth year-—1941. Catalog F. 






Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 












AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 


MATICAL courses in all branches of Commercial and Fine 

Drawing, Painting, ttlustration, Advertising Layout, Let- 

§ Fashion lilustration, Dress Design, Pattern Making, 

Se Construction, Millinery. Individual Instruction. Faculty 

International reputations. Fall term begins Sept. 2nd. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director. 

Dest. 91 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 11! 
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U. S. POSTAGE STAMPS 


(Continued from page 12) 


Dwiggins says, “The size of a 
postage stamp suggests that its 
most practical work-out would be 
in the form of a spot of clear color 
printed flat. This quite small area 
on the corner of an envelope is 
likely to tell better as color than as 
linear design. If this is so, then the 
proper way to design a stamp would 
be to scheme the image and letter- 
ing as derivations of the solid-color 
background; i.e., to have these ele- 
ments appear as white paper ‘spar- 
ed out’ of the flat color.” 

Apply this criticism to the Ver- 
mont sesquicentennial stamp issued 
last March, and instead of a paint- 
ing reduced to miniature (which is 
not design) we would have a sil- 
houette of the capitol building— 
really beautiful in silhouette—with 
sufficient detail, simply suggested, 
to satisfy illustrative demands. We 
would like to see a revised version 
of this stamp by some of our read- 
ers. If a good one comes in, we shall 
reproduce it along with the stamp 
now in circulation! 

For the benefit of readers who 
may be impelled to get into this 
stamp designing campaign we print 
the list of issues which the Post 
Office Department had proposed but 
which, with 2 exceptions, have not 
vet been authorized: 

Stamped Envelopes 

l cent—Head of Franklin 

144 cent—View of Capitol 

2 cent—Head of Washington 

3  cent—Head of Jefferson 

4 cent—Head of Lincoln 

5 cent—Statue of Liberty 

6  cent—Airplane 
A set of Air Mail Stamps: probable 

values—6ce, 10c, 12c, 15c, 20c, 25c, 

30c, and 50c. 
Stamps—Commemorating 

The Boy Scouts of America 

Francis Scott Key 

Edgar Allan Poe 

Will Rogers 

Anniversary of Indiana 

The Indian Tribes of America— 

probably more than one stamp 
Postage Due Stamps 
Revenues, etc. 

Here then is the list. We hope it 
will spread the stamp designing 
fever all over America. 









ART INSTRUCTION 


BRACKMAN * KOOPMAN © CHAP 
LAURENT « BINDRUM ¢ BRIEM 


Catalogue on request 


ART SCHOOL 
THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 








The Engravings in 
AMERICAN ARTIST 


come from the shop of 


PHOENIX 
ENGRAVING CO. 


305 East 47th St. New York 











Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. NE. 8-2632 
@ painting @ fresco 
@ drawing @ anatomy 
@ sculpture @ perspective 
@ design @ advertising 
@ silversmithing @ jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 227 fenway 


INWOOD POTTERY 


H. AIMEE VOORHEES, DIRECTOR 


Classes in pottery and modeling. Individual instruc- 
tion. Special courses for teachers, with methods in 
simple techniques. Credits. A craft for everyone's 
fingers, as vocation, avocation and recreation. 


Firing for potters, sculptors, and schools. 
503 West 168th St., N. Y. C. WAdsworth 8-9838 


M 0 0 4 F School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training im 


design, illustration, interior deco 
ration, fashion arts; advertising 
i Aj ST 1 T U T E Teacher training: B.F.A, degree. 
Stage craft, puppetry, crafts, 
jewelry, pottery. Residences for out 











of town students, Oldest schoc] of 


art applied to industry in U. 8 
97th year, Catalog. Register, Broad 
Oo F and Master Sts., Philadelphia, la. 














AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Job Openings Are Increasing— 


Prepare now to fill one! Placement Bureau for graduates of 
Advertising, Costume, Textile, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Book & Fashion Illustration. Drawing & Painting. Experi- 
enced Trade Instructors Register now-—begin any time. 
Day & Eve Fall Term Begins Sept. 2nd. Catalog ‘‘A’’. 


133 East 58th St., New York, vo 5-2040 





INSTRUCTION IN 
OIL AND WATERCOLOR PAINTING 
OUT OF DOORS THROUGH SEPT., OCT., NOV. 


J.E.COSTIGAN 


ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 
ONE HOUR RIDE FROM N. Y. CITY 


Cavanag 


Individual instruction under practical advertising artists 
prepares for positions in art departments of agencies, 
stores, manufacturers, etc, Advance as quickly as ability 
permits. Layout, line and figure drawing, pencil ren- 
dering, lettering, package design, oi] painting. Day or 
evening Catalog A 
J. ALBERT CAVANAGH, Director 
19 W. 44th St., New York City. MU 2-0346 





School of Art 
for Advertising 





et 


WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual classes 
in Portrait Painting and Lithography 
June through September 





Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
























In the Adirondacks 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


| DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES —Acver teas Design, tlus- 
| tration, Industrial Design, Interior Design 

| 38 Studios 90 Instructors 55th Year 
Catalogue upen request 

James C. Boudreau. Director. Brooklyn, New York 
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PRICE INCREASE 
EFFECTIVE SEPT. ist 





NOW, $1.50 EACH, AFTER 
SEPT. ist, $2.00 EACH 


We are sorry, but increased manufact 
ing costs force us to raise the price 
our binders to $2.00, effective Septeml 
Each binder holds 12 copies. Thes 
are easily inserted, and open to lie flat 
Construction durable. Heavy board cover: 
we finished in black fabric simulatir 


ieatner. 


BUY NOW AND SAVE! 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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AND A SIMPLIFIED WAY TO DRAW THEM «YOU 

WILL FIND THIS 44 PAGE BOOK A GREAT 

IMPROVEMENT OVER PREVIOUS EDITIONS* 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR © = © YOUR DEALER 

HAS A NEW FOLDER FOR YOU OR WRITE 
® WALTER | FOSTER ° 

6286 SUNSET BLVD * HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 









Current and Out-of-Print 


Bickham: THE UNIVERSAL PENMAN 
The most important lettering book: of per- 
manent value—21!2 pl., 9x13'/2x134—you can 
own it now for only $10, post free. 


PAUL A. STRUCK New *vokie” city 








Tho Lo Drite 






w 
O° ; Walter T.fOster 


8286-Sunset Bivd - Hollywood, Calif 





The book they're talking about! 
A SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY 
OF THE HUMAN FIGURE 


by Charles Carison. Judged one of the best 


and most informative books of its kind 
both student and aprotecsional artists, Chart 
notes, and over 350 coumtngs show detail 


studies of every t of the body, pose 


in action ONLY ‘3 POSTPAID. 
Ask about our co-op profit plan! 
HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS, 156 5th Av.,N.Y 
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BOOKS 


THIS REALM, THIS ENGLAND 
Edited by Samuel Chamberlain 


HASTINGS HOUSE, $3.75 

More than 210 illustrations including etchings, 
drawings, wood engravings, lithographs and photo- 
graphs. These illustrations by famous graphic 
artists have been grouped to provide glimpses of 
London, the towns and cities of England, Scotland, 
England's villages, her countryside, harbors, 
castles, etc. A handsome book 


BRITAIN AT WAR 
Edited by Monroe Wheele) 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ArT, $1.2 


A pictorial record of the artists’ and photographers 
impressions of war-time England. Reproductions 
of paintings, posters, cartoons, showing a cross- 
section of the life of democratic people in their 
hour of trial. The British Government now, as 
formerly, has retained the service of its finest 
artists to record the events of the present conflict. 


ERIC GILL—-AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR Co., $3 


This autobiography of as important an artist as 
the late Eric Gill, English sculptor, architect, 
illustrator, etc., is fruitful reading. But the il 
lustrations are not well chosen and are badly 
printed. 


MODERN MEXICAN PAINTERS 
By MacKinley Helen 


HARPER & BROTHERS, }°2 


An ambitious and extensive treatment of the whole 
school of modern Mexican painters, tracing the 
background from which this whole school of 
modern art sprang. Of it Walter Pach says: ‘Dr. 
Helm has studied the Mexican Renaissance at close 
range. He tells of it with such sympathy and skill 
that the engrossing record he offers cannot fail to 
retain its value throughout a long future There 
are 80 full-page reproductions in black and white, 


2 color plate Ss 


ART IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
By Leon L. Winslow 


M ( RAW-HIIL BOOK CO., $3 


A design for art education which stresses per 
sonality development through democratic pro- 
cedures in art that make definite provision for 
the civic as well as aesthetic growth of boys and 
girls. The author discusses art education and 
art as an occupational field, and the relationship 
that the study of art bears to social studies, geog- 
raphy, history, and English. He offers a well- 
rounded program in which the subject of art is 
presented as a balanced unit of experience in 
which information and activity are equitably reé 
lated in human behavior and human conduct 


RESEARCH ON ART CAREERS 


The Institute for Research, of Chicago, has pub 
lished a series of brochures on Art Careers which 
every one who has the responsibility of advising 
students should have. They are 

Art as a Career 

Textile Designing as a Career 

Careers in Fashion Designing 

Industrial Designing as a Career 
These brochures, selling for $1.00 each, may be 
purchased from The Institute for Research, 537 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


HANDBOOK OF SILK SCREEN PRINTING 
By H. Summer and R. M. Audrieth 


This little book (64 pages) gives essential in 
struction in a craft that is becoming increasingly 
popular; describing equipment and operations of 


the various methods 















TYPE SPECIMEN! 


FOR LAYOUT © PRINTI 
¢ LETTERING ¢ 


This book by WILLIAM LONGYEAR ig 
convenient, weli-indexed text and re 
book for anyone interested in the related 
of printing and lettering. Offers instruction 
lettering and layout, gives proofreading m 
describes point system. Shows dozens of « 
plete type alphabets like that here illust 
and examples of good printing. Ideal for art 
advertising designers, letterers, etc. Hund 
of copies ‘already sold to schools, art studi 
advertising agencies and numerous individ 
artists, teachers and students. Over 100 § 
ages. Spiral bound in cloth-covered be 
Faieeetd, $2.50. 


AMERICAN ARTIS 
330 West 42nd St., New Ye 












PEN DRAWING 
By Arthur L. Guptill 


Our stock of this book is running 
and it is probable that it will not 
reprinted. Still available at $1. 
postpaid. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd St., New Yo 



























SO—YOU’RE GOING 
TO BE AN ARTIST 


By Matlack Price 


“If I could have had such a book ~ 
as this when I was studying art it 
would have saved me many ae 
wasted hour and an endless 
amount of shoe leather.” 
This is typical of the testimonials 
regarding this $2.50 book. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd Street, New York © 
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